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“MEN AND WOMEN SHALL HAVE EQUAL RIGHTS THROUGHOUT THE | . 
UNITED STATES AND EVERY PLACE SUBJECT TO ITS JURISDICTION” 


Amendment to the United States Constitution now before Congress. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
“Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Introduced, Senate—By Senator Townsend, Del., Jan. 6, 1937 
(Senate Joint Resolution No. 1.) 
House—By Representative Ludlow, Ind., Jan. 5, 1937 
(House Joint Resolution No. 1.) 
Present Status—Senate—Before Judiciary Committee. 
House—Before Judiciary Committee, 
THE EQUAL RIGHTS TREATY 


Article 1 
“The contracting States agree that upon the ratifica 


: of this treaty 
men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout 


territory sub 


to their respective jurisdictions. 


Signed—By the Governments of Cuba, Ecuador, Paraguay 
and Uruguay at Montevideo, December, 1933, . 


Concern for Mens W ages 


ISS MARY ANDERSON, director of the Women’s 
Division of the Department of Labor, in an an- 


nual report to Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
charges that substitution of women for men at lower 
ay “strikes a real blow at men’s wages” and states that 
higher wages for women in industry was one of the chief 
concerns of her department during the past year. 

Is it possible that the Women’s Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has concentrated its energies on protection 
of the wages of men! The department is entirely cor- 
rect in its assumption that replacing men with women 
at lower wages “strikes a real blow at men’s wages.” 
Why not then be honest with women and admit that min- 
imum wage legislation for women only, leaving men com- 
petitors free to underbid them deals a similar blow to 
women? Again we respectfully suggest to the Women’s 
Division that it include women in the protection sought 


for men and advocate that labor legislation be based on 


equality and not upon sex, 


Here Is the Yard Stick 


HERE are many reasons why women should not 

delay in securing passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
One of the most important of these is the grave danger 
of violence being done the principle of equality before 
it is incorporated in the fundamental law of the land. 
It is therefore urgent that women throughout the country 
make a concerted drive to bring pressure to bear upon 
Congress to pass the Amendment during the present 
session. | 

The Equal Rights Amendment would be a yard stick. 
It would be a rule as correct for the future as the 
present. It is sound. A rule must be sound. It is dan- 
gerous to establish as a rule a mere method of procedure 
that is desired for application to a specific condition 
ro can be as variable as are the individuals administer- 

g it. 

The object of establishing a fundamental principle is 
for proper guidance of those who through the years 
will look to it as the definite conclusion of a people whose 
cumulative experience has determined it. It has no re 
lation to popular clamor. On the contrary, it represents 
mature judgment. : 

Without resorting to the spectacular in order to pre 
sent the facts to those in whose hands power lies, the 
justice of an Equal Rights Amendment to the Consti- 
tution should be all the appeal that is necessary. It 
has been deemed just and proper that the rights of others 
should be definitely set forth in the document that defines 
the boundaries of freedom and the right to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Without such an Amendment upon which women can 


depend and upon which they can pin their faith, for what 


security can they even hope? Left to the whim of boards, 
commissions and ever-changing legislative bodies, where 
does their future lie? 

The Equal Rights Amendment would secure for women 
equality of opportunity in the economic field, equality 
under the law and absolutely the best protection any 
piece of legislation could afford them. It would leave 
them free to compete for a livelihood unhampered by 
restrictive laws that now shackle them, 

Much is wrong with conditions surrounding both men 
and women. With an Equal Rights Amendment in the 
Constitution, legislative bodies and organizations inter- 
ested in the betterment of these conditions would be free 
to concentrate their efforts where the real trouble lies. 
They could relieve the conditions rather than endeavor 
to fit women to them through the absurd expedient of 
subjecting them to restrictive legislation. , 

Members of Congress recognize the sanity of this 


viewpoint. If they have delayed in arriving at this con- 


clusion, in all justice to them, it must be for the reason 
that it has not been explained to them in a way that 
has made it clear. Every person reading this editorial 
is urged to personally bring it to the attention of mem- 
bers of Congress from their own States and to ask its 
consideration. An insistant demand on the part of 
women can pass the Amendment. Organizations should 
urge its passage. Individuals should not let a day pass 
before writing their members in Congress to become 
active in demanding its passage. 

The Equal Rights Amendment must stem the tide of 
anti-social legislation through passage of which women of 
America would share the fate of their sisters in some 
of the European countries where their position has be- 
come degraded and intolerable. Such a fate is unthink- 
able! It is also unthinkable for women in those coun- 
tries, but they failed to act in time to avoid it. American 
women must not fail. | 
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Eaqual Rights Gains Powerful Advocate 


given the campaign for 
the Equal Rights Amendment 


by the fact that Senator Edward R. n of Nebraska, 


has joined with Senator John E. Townsend, of Delaware, 
as co-introducer of the measure. 
Always for progress, Senator Burke’s advocacy of the 


Equal Rights Amendment, he declares, is the result of 
much thought and serious consideration. 


At first, he states, he inclined toward protective leg- 
islation, but adds, “a little thought on the matter... 
will convince anyone that it is a disservice to our women 
workers to throw about them protective legislation which 

can have only one ultimate effect, and that is to take 
their jobs away from them and give them to male workers 
who are not hedged in by restrictions.” 


Senator Burke, who is a Democrat, served in the 
Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses and is now 


a member of the Seventy-fifth. He is a member of the 


Senate Judiciary Committee and of the Appropriations 
Committee, holds an LL.B. degree from Harvard Law 
School and during the World War served as second 
lieutenant in the Air Service of the United States. 


The Equal Rights Amendment has gained many friends 
in the present Congress. The joining of Senator Burke 


REAT impetus has been Senator Burke, Democrat, Joins Senator Townsend with Senator Townsend as 
as Co-Introducer 


co-introducer is encouraging 


to its supporters. 
Senator Burke's statement follows: 
“The proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 


stitution, to my mind, grows in importance the more 1 


study it. On first thought and without serious consid- 
eration, it may seem to some a backward step to do away 
with the possibility of protective legislation for women, 
This was my first reaction. A little thought on the mat 
ter, however, will convince anyone that it is a disservice 
to our women workers to throw about them protective 
legislation which can have only one ultimate effect, and 
that is to take their jobs away from them and give them 
to male workers who are not hedged in by restrictions. 

“T have come to believe that it will be better for woman- 
kind and better for all workers if we insist that no work 
shall be done except in healthful, sanitary surroundings 
at decent hours and for proper compensation. The Equal 
Rights Amendment will pave the way for such better con- 
ditions for labor. 


“I am satisfied that it will never come to pass if we con- 
tinue enacting protective legislation for women only. Once 


the women of the country understand this problem they 
will, with a single voice, demand the ratification of the 
Amendment which will constitute their charter * liberty.“ 


Prominent Women Oppose Charter 


P POSITION to the proposed Women's Charter is 
not confined to any section of the country. 


Throughout the United States women are recognizing the 
old attempt to place adult women in a class with chil- 
dren and subject them to “special social and labor legis- 
lation”. Informed persons know that this, in plain Eng- 
lish, is “restrictive legislation for women”. . 

Percil E. Stephenson, president of the Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, warns 
her clubs that “it is so easy to pass laws for the protection 


of the health and morals of women and children”, adding 


“what an easy way to eliminate the competition of women 
and relegate them permanently to the low-salaried class.” 
“When will we learn,” she asks, “that we must indeed 
compete on equal terms if we wish to rise? When will 
we learn that jobs are not Christmas presents but in- 
volve work, worry and responsibility? This Charter 
would have women ‘guaranteed the right to leisure’. De- 
lightful! Yet one sure way to be guaranteed leisure 
would be to be prohibited from working!” 


In a letter of protest addressed to Mary Van Kleeck, 


chairman of the group offering the Charter, Sue Brobst, 
past president of the Business Women’s Legislative 
Council of California, writes as follows: 

January 18, 1937. 
Mary Van Kleeck, Chairman, | 
Joint Conference Group in the United States, 
Room 700, 130 East 22nd Street, New York. 
Dear Miss Van Kleeck: 

As an individual I am voicing my opinion of the so- 
called Women’s Charter, although you will note from the 
stationery that I am past president of the Business 
Women’s Legislative Council of California. 

We who have been working for years for women to 
assume their full share of opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship regret the backward movement on 
the part of a few women leaders in our eastern States 


by their thrusting upon women’s organizations the 


“Women’s Charter” for inequality. 


Not only is it a Charter for Inequality, but it subtly 
advocates class legislation and opens the door to sex 
legislation—woman against man. Already there is in 


the minds of many of our young men of today the thought 
that we are coming into a Matriarchal form of govern- 


ment. When a group of women selfishly propose legisla - 
tion for women ONLY that insures them “security of 
livelihood”, which security is to be “guaranteed by gov- 
ernment”, there is a strong need of protest on the part 
of our fair and just-minded women who do not want a 
man’s world or a woman’s world, but a world for both 
men and, women alike, sharing the “security of livelihood” 
equally together. 

Again strongly protesting against any kind of legia- 
lation that does not apply to persons or citizens, regard 
less of sex, I am, Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Sup Bnonsr. 


Paves 


NAUGURATION of President Franklin Delano Roose- 
1 velt, for his second term as Chief Executive of the 
United States, brought to Washington many interesting 
and important personages. 

Among these was former Governor Paul McNutt, of 
Indiana, who is also a former national commander of the 
America Legion, Governor McNutt, while here, presided 
at the meetings of the Council of State Government, of 
which he is chairman. 

„I am for Equal Rights“, says Governor McNutt, “if 
that means equal responsibility.” The Indiana former 


Governor points with pride to the fact that it was his 


motion in the National Committee of the National Demo- 
cratic Party that resulted in women serving on the com- 


mittee in equal numbers with men. “In Indiana,” says 
the Governor, “women represent approximately 50 per 


cent of the vote of the State.” 


The term “Equality” signifies t that. Ev t 
implies an obligation. 
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Page Twelve 


cumvent the United States 


Supreme Court decision in the 
case of Adkins vs. Children’s | 
Hospital, sponsors of minimum wage legislation for 
women and minors employed experts to draft a “model” 
minimum wage bill for introduction in the New York 
Legislature. This bill was so cleverly drawn, it was 
gaid, that there could be no doubt about its constitu- 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


New York's Minimum Wage Slate 


N 1933, in an effort to cir. THREE MINIMUM WAGE LAWS ALREADY 
MAKE APPEARANCE IN LEGISLATURE 
By Jane Norman Smith 


introduce a new minimum wage bill applying to all 


tionality. The combined strength of the Federal and 


State administrations, the New York Federation of 
Labor, social welfare workers and certain employers who 
were suffering from cutthroat competition pushed the bill 
through the Legislature over the protests of the National 
Woman’s Party, every important organization of busi- 
ness women in the State, certain organizations of indus- 
trial women and thousands of individual women workers. 
The Desmond-Brownell Minimum Wage bill for all 
workers for the duration of the emergency was passed at 
the same time. The governor signed the bill applying to 
women and minors and vetoed the Desmond-Brownell bill. 

In October, 1933, five months after passage of the law, 
the first Wage Board Order—Directory Order No. 1— 
affecting laundries, was put into effect. Speaking before 


the National Consumers’ League in New York on Decem- 


ber 8, 1935, Mrs. Eleanor N. Herrick, Regional Director 
of the Labor Relations Board, according to the press, was 
alleged to have urged that a halt should be called to the 
enactment of further labor legislation until sufficient 
funds could be provided for enforcement. “At the present 
rate,” she is quoted as having said, “it will take twenty 
years to apply the Minimum Wage Law to the 1,080,000 
women in industry. In its two years of operation, only 
80,000 women have been covered.” 

Just as the Wage Board was about to issue an order 
affecting the restaurant and hotel industry, and the em- 


ployers in that industry were threatening to dismiss all 
their women employees and replace them with men, the 


constitutionality of the New York law was tested in the 
Tipaldo case. This case finally went to the New York 
State Court of Appeals, where the law was held uncon- 


_gtitutional. It was then carried to the United States 


Supreme Court, where a re-hearing was refused. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Justice Butler—“prescribing of minimum 
wages for women alone would unreasonably restrain 
them in competition with men and tend arbitrarily to 
deprive them of employment and a fair chance to work.” 


Drart New BI. 


Now, sponsors of the law have consulted new “expert” 
bill drafters—“legislators, labor leaders, industrialists 
and law school professors,” who have formulated a new 
minimum wage bill for women and minors. History re- 
peats itself and they agree unanimously that the “con- 


stitutionality of this new law will be sustained.” Under 


it, said the State Industrial Commissioner’s press state- 
ment “minimum fair wages would be based upon the 


fair value of services rendered. The bill is not based 
upon the principle that women and minor wage-earners 


should be paid at least enough to live on.” (Italics mine.) 
The new bill is designed to stay within the limits set by 
the courts. As the Fischel-Steingut Bill, it was intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature during the week of 
January 11th, 1937, and is now in the Committees on 
Labor and Industries of the Senate and Assembly. The 
Democratic Party will press for its immediate pa 

and it has the support of the Governor. It will be op- 


‘posed by the National Woman's Party and many or- 


ganizations of 


A new 


February 1, 1937 


The following week Sena- 
tor Desmond and Assembly- 


man Brownell, Republicans, 
; announced that they would 


workers, similar in many respects to the bill introduced 
by them in 1933, but which, they say, will meet objec- 
tions raised by the United States Supreme Court 
against the invalidated Wald Act. Its provisions would 
remain in force only during the period of the present un- 
employment emergency. The sponsors of the new bill 
regard some of the language used in the decision of the 
Supreme Court as indicating a strong opinion among 
the Justices that enactment of a minimum wage law, 
not applying alike to men and women, would place wom- 
en at a distinct disadvantage in competing with men. 
In a special story on these bills sent from Albany to 
the New York Times on January 16, the writer said: 
“Governor Lehman, in his annual message, called for the 


immediate enactment of a new law for the protection of 


women and minors in industrial employment It is 
not regarded as probable that Governor Lehman will be 
impressed by the plea that the Desmond-Brownell Bill 
could stand up under a test of its constitutionality in the 
higher courts. It is believed that, rather than accept it, the 
Governor would prefer to await amendments to the State 
and Federal Constitutions, if no other effective means 
could be found to insure legislation for women workers.” 


A Dirrerent ANGLE 


Assemblyman Moffat, Republican, announced on Jan- 
uary 17th that he would submit to the Legislature a new 
minimum wage bill applying to all workers, which “ap- 
proaches the problem and reaches the desired result from 
angle.” Mr. Moffat drafted the measure in con- 
sultation with State Solicitor General Henry Epstein. 
“The bill,” Mr. Moffat added, “is based primarily on the 
industry itself. There is no distinction between men and 
women employed in a particular industry. It has the ad- 
vantage not only of compelling a minimum fair wage in 
the industries in which the greatest need for such regu- 
lation exists, but it also has the advantage of diminish- 
ing the cutthroat competition which demoralized cer- 
tain industries and worked such extreme hardships on 
the employes in such industries. It also combines the 
minimum wage provisions with the hours of labor on 
which such wages are based.” | 

It is encouraging to know that these younger men in 
the Legislature have grasped the fact that the end of 
sweatshop wages and hours cannot be brought about 
through legislation applying to women only. The Des- 
mond-Brownell Bill and the Moffat Bill recognize the 
principle of equality of opportunity for women workers, 
and that there is no more reason for wage rates being 
set because of the workers’ sex than because of their 


race, creed, height or weight. 
There will be a joint public hearing on these three 


bills before the Senate and Assembly Committees on 


Labor and Industries next month. 


Death Claims Montague 


As Equat Ricuts goes to press news comes of the death 
of Congressman Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia, rank- 
ing majority member of the House Judiciary Commi 
who had declared that in his opinion it was only fair and 
just that the Equal Rights Amendment be promptly re- 
ported out of committee, saying that he “would so vote 
in order that the matter be submitted to Congress for 
consideration.” 
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Women s Charter Atavistic Declares Lavinia Dock 


-AVINIA DOCK, formerly editor of the International 
Journal of Nursing and one of the most dis- 


tinguished Public Health nurses of all time, resents the 
proposed Women’s Charter because, she declares, it 
“offers to throw women back into the class with chil- 

Miss Dock, who for years was a co-worker of Lillian 
Wald in the Henry Street Settlement, was one of the 
early members of the Woman’s Party and took an active 
part in the Suffrage compaign during which she was an 
associate editor of The Suffragist. She is a Woman’s 
Party founder and belonged to the White House picket 
group. When suffrage was won she announced that work 
for the Equal Rights Amendment must be taken over by 
younger hands, but when it became evident that an ef- 
fort was being made to restrict women through legisla- 
tion termed “protective,” she found it difficult to remain 
inactive. 

And so it is that Lavinia Dock now raises her protest 
to the Women’s Charter, offered by a committee called 
the Joint Conference Group in the United States. The so- 
called Women’s Charter is a proposal for legislation 
based on sex and clothed in confusing phraseology that 
to the uninitiated might convey the impression that it 
seeks equality. 

Miss Dock says: 

I was greatly amazed at reading the proposed Wom- 
en’s Charter in Equal Rights of January 15, | 

Isn’t that an atavistic return to a past century? “Full 


political and civil rights.” Yes, but not any industrial— 


not any economic rights. 


This charter appears to accept as permanent condi- 
tions “special exploitation,” “wages which provide less 
than living standards attainable,” “unhealthful working 
conditions,” “long hours of work,” “physical exhaustion, 
“denial of the right to leisure,” but these conditions are 
td be “corrected !” 


I had thought from all I have read and heard in the 


past few years that these conditions were to be done 


away with for all industrial and all wage-earning 
workers. 

I thought we were to see short hours, living wages, 
safe and hygienic working conditions for all workers; 
collective bargaining; strong unions. 

This charter offers to throw women back into the class 
with children. The result of it would be to continue the 
legal blight of “women and children which has been so 
disastrous to the children, preventing a straight-forward 
protection for them.” 

Surely women workers should help to bring about the 
good conditions for all labor which now do glimmer on 
the horizon as being attainable. Surely women workers 
need now to practice looking at the historical labor 


movement as a whole—not as a piecemeal affair in which 


women are employed in shut-in corners. 

The historical labor movement and the historical wom- 
an movement are one. Their forward march can only be 
frustrated by this charter. 


Men Must Be Protected 


REA T was the rejoicing in Feminist circles in Mary- 
land when, on January 22, the news was made pub- 


lie that five women had been chosen to play with the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. Early last week Fred- 
erick R. Huber, Baltimore’s municipal director of music, 
announced that women would be permitted in the orches- 
tra for the first time since its inception. Fifteen women 
applied and went through an audition before Mr. Huber, 
Bart Wirtz, assistant conductor of the orchestra; Frank 
Gittelson, concert master, and Edmund Cooke, orchestra 
representative. The winners were Katherine Whitelock, 
Vivienne C. Conn, Mary Eidam, Mary Doolittle and Mrs. 
Charles Feldman. | 

According to the original announcement the five women 


were to make their formal debuts in the string choirs at a 


concert, on January 30, marking the first appearance of 
women instrumentalists as members of the municipal or- 
ganization. Their addition would have brought the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra to ninety-five. 

As Baltimore boasts many greatly gifted and well- 
trained women musicians, and as women as well as men 
contribute to the tax levy from which the salaries of the 
members of the orchestra and its leaders are paid, it 
seemed not too much to ask that five qualified women 
should enjoy equal opportunities with the ninety men. 
But the Musical Union, which is affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, thought otherwise. | 

What? Permit women to invade the sphere of men and 
play violins and even larger instruments in public? Such 
a thing would never do, so the Musical Union called a 
meeting of its entire membership last Friday and a storm 
of opposition broke loose. Fearing that the inclusion of 
the five women might eventually result in the loss of jobs 


now held by male members of the union, officials of the 


organization refused to accept the applications for mem- 


bership made by Mrs. Conn and Mrs, Feldman. The other 
three women selected were already members of the union. 
As we go to press the outcome of the struggle is un- 


known. Maryland Feminists are protesting to the officers 


of the union, and if the women musicians are excluded 
many a debutante party during the next season will dance 
to the music of non-union orchestras. Meanwhile, women 
who go along with the American Federation of Labor in 


its efforts to secure “protective” labor legislation for 


women only, had better indulge in a second thought. 


The behavior of the Baltimore Musical Union is typical 
of the attitude of tht A. F. of L. toward women. While it 


may, under the right circumstances, be all right for a 


union to accept the dues of women, when it comes to the 
scratch women have no place in the gainful occupations. 
The Musical Union, by its own laws, is forbidden to 
deny admission to membership to any qualified musician, 
but women must be “protected” from taking jobs from 
men. The kitchen stove is a good enough audience for 
any woman musician, no matter how gifted she may be. 


Why Discriminate Against Citizens? 

Dr, Francis E. Townsend, of Townsend Plan fame, 
leaving Washington recently for an Old Age Pension 
Rally in St. Petersburg, Florida, deplored discriminatory 
legislation 1 on sex, and stated that he was un- 
equivocally in favor of the proposed Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

“I would be inconsistent,” said Dr. Townsend, “if I 
advocated retiring women and then denying them 
equality. Why should there be discriminations against 


citizens of the United States? Certainly I am in favor of 
the Equal Rights Amendment.” 
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Womens Biennial Fight for Freedom 


OREMOST among the arguments in favor of the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution is the 


horde of bills introduced in every State in the Union at 
every session of a Legislature affecting in some respect 
the civil or economic status of women. Any member of 
a legislative body who feels called upon to tamper with 
the status of women is at liberty to introduce a bill en- 
dangering it. 

Among the bills recently introduced in Legislatures 
now in session is one in New Hampshire providing that 
no woman or minor be permitted to start work before 
6 o’clock in the morning or work after 11 o’clock at night. 
In the same Legislature there is also on the calendar a 
45-hour work week applying to women and minors, but 
not to their male competitors. 


In Massachusetts a bill has been introduced prohibit- 
ing the employment of women in the operation of ma- 
chinery used for any manufacturing or industrial process, 
except machines of the type of business or calculating 
machines or office appliances of any kind. 


So far none has introduced any legislation prohibiting 
women working twenty-four hours a day in a home, where 
they are privileged to do the washing, mow the lawn, 
scrub the floors and continue all of the ungainful oceu- 
pations with which they are familiar as long as they are 
not in competition with men in the field of paid employ- 
ment. Until there is an Equal Rights Amendment in the 
Constitution women must continue, figuratively speaking, 
to bail out the ocean with a sieve, and Legislatures will 
continue to make sure that it is a never-ending job. 


Eastern Regional Conference 


EFYING the forces of reaction that threaten to 
D undermine the economic status of women, the East- 
ern Regional Conference will assemble in Washington, 


D. C., on February 6-7 at the Hotel Washington, to draft 


resolutions concerning the so-called “Women’s Ch 

and to reendorse the genuine Magna Charta of American 
Women which is the Equal Rights Amendment. Spurred 
to immediate action by the rumor that the “Women’s 
Charter” is but a curtain raiser for the introduction 
into Congress of an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion placing women in the same category as children, so 
far as their constitutional guarantees are concerned, 


Feminist leaders have called what may be termed an 


“emergency session” to consider ways and means for ad- 
vancing the Equal Rights movement. 

Dr. Arabel W. Clark, of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
Eastern Regional Conference, has issued a general invita- 
tion to Feminists to attend the sessions of the Conference 
and to participate in the discussion. All of the meetings, 
from 10.30 A. M. on Saturday, February 6, until the 
Conference adjourns on Sunday afternoon, February 7, 
will be held at the Hotel Washington, Washington, 
D. C., and will be open to the public. 

Registration of delegates will begin at 9 A. M., on 
February 6, and will be followed, at 10.30 A. M., by a 


business session, presided over by Dr. Clark, which will 
adjourn at 12.30 P. M. for the International Luncheon, 


which is being arranged by the Maryland Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party. Mrs. Amelia H. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Maryland Branch, will act as toastmistress 


and among the speakers will be Senator Royal S. Cope- 


land, of New York; Dr. Miriam Oatman, of Washington, 
D. C., and Anita Pollitzer. 

The high spot of the Conference will be the banquet 
on February 6, at 7 P. M., when the repeal of Section 
213 of the Economy Act will be the topic of discussion. 
The banguet will be held under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment Workers’ Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, which has led the four year’s fight for the repeal 
of the Married Women’s Clause: Among the banquet 
speakers will be: Representative Caroline O’Day, of New 
York; Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia: 
Charl O. Williams, representing the National Educational 
Association; Dorothy Dunn, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
representing the National Association of Women Law- 
yers; Mr. Charles Stengle, president of the American 


Federation of Government Employees; Dora E. Neun, 


representing Zonta International; Mrs. Harris T. Bald- 


Ashhurst, Arizona, chairman; William H. King, 


win, first vice-president of the National League of 
Women Voters, and Roberta C. Lawson, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

At 10.30 A. M., on February 7, the third and final 
business session of the Conference will convene, to be 
followed by a luncheon, arranged by the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Woman's Party. Sara B. Cummings, 
president of the Pennsylvania Branch, will be the toast- 
mistress. The “Women’s Charter” and Jury Service for 
Women will be the luncheon topics. Among the speak- 
ers will be Mrs. Ellis A. Schnabel; Dr. Margaret Hud- 
son, of Pennsylvania; and Helena Hill Weed, of Con- 
necticut, and Mrs. Lois Babcock. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon the Resolutions 
Committee will bring in its report, after which the Con 
ference will adjourn to Alva Belmont House. | 


Judiciary Committees 


Introduced simultaneously in the House and Senate 
at the opening of Congress, the Equal Rights Amendment 
was referred immediately to the Judiciary Committee 
in each branch. 7 


The personnel of the two committees is as follows: 


House Judiciary Committee—Democrats: Hatton W. 
Summers, Texas, chairman; Emanuel Celler, New York; 
John E. Miller, Arkansas; Arthur D. Healey, Massa- 
chusetts; Robert L. Ramsay, West Virginia; Francis E. 
Walter, Pennsylvania; Walter Chandler, Tennessee; 
Charles F. McLaughlin, Nebraska; William M. Citron, 
Connecticut; Sam Hobbs, Georgia; Abe Murdock, Utah; 
John H. Tolan, California; Edward W. Creal, Kentucky; 
R. P. Hill, Oklahoma; William T. Byrne, New York; 
George D. O’Brien, Michigan; Frank W. Towey, Jr., New 
Jersey. Republicans: U. 8. Guyer, Kansas; Clarence E. 
Hancock, New York; Earl Michener, Michigan; John M. 


Robsion, Kentucky; Chauncey W. Reed, Illinois; John 


W. Gwynne, Iowa. 

Senate Judiciary Committee — Democrats: Henry L. 
tah; 
Matthew Neely, West Virginia; Fred Van Nuys, Indiana; 


Pat McCarran, Nevada; M. M. Logan, Kentucky; William 


Dietrich, Illinois; George McGill, Kansas; Carl Hatch, 
New Mexico; Edward Burke, Nebraska; Key Pittman, 
Nevada; Tom Connolly, Texas; Joseph O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming; James H. Hughes, Delaware. Republicans: 
William Borah, Idaho; George Norris, Nebraska; War- 
ren Austin, Vermont; Frederick Steiwer, Oregon. 
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T last the bubble of male su- 
periority has been punctured. 
Mrs. Richardson in her book, The 
Influence of Men—Incurable, has 
accomplished this so deftly and with such wit and humor 
that there is no sting in her exposure of men’s foibles 
and frailties. 
She has no quarrel with man as an individual whom 


she regards as loveable, but her shafts are aimed at men 


organized, men in the group and on the march who are 
dominant, assertive, egotistical, and illogical and who 
have now attained such influence that they threaten to 
drive women out of business and public affairs and reduce 
them to an inferior dependent role. 

All through the ages, women, according to Mrs. 
Richardson, have been good-natured about men’s egotism, 


believing that this was a harmless way of helping men 


over the disappointment of biological inferiority, and 
that anything was better than having a deflated man 
about the house. But they let, men’s influence, fostered 
by egotism, get out of hand. 

Mrs. Richardson tells us of all the legends which man 
has built up about himself. “The stories of creation, 
which he concocted for every mythology into which he 
has dipped his fingers, attempt to show that woman came 
into being for his pleasure or profit.” Woman, as man’s 
inspiration, is another idea whieh he has encouraged, 
and women have liked it so well that they have walked 
eagerly into the trap. “How tragic’, comments Mrs. 


Richardson, “that men are forced to admit the need of 


aid and inspiration in order to complete their daily and 
usually commonplace work. Women are arguing now 
that if inspiring must be done, it should be considered 
a side issue and not the main purpose of life. I can 
imagine nothing duller than sitting around all day as 
an inspiration.” 

Men have built up the legend that they and they alone 
are providers. In illustration of this, Mrs. Richardson 
tells the story of the man who, supported by the income 
from his wife’s boarding-house, remarked with pride that 
he carried enough insurance “to take care of the little 
woman in case of his death.” They are convinced that 
women cannot be good nor safe drivers of automobiles 
in spite of countless statistics to the contrary. Although 
they are willing to admit that the household is woman’s 
special province, they are confident that they could run 
it in a much more efficient way. “What the average man 
believes,” says Mrs. Richardson, “he holds to be both 
true and self-evident.” 

She shows us how neatly man has arranged things for 
himself in this world of ours, how the hotels cater to 
him, from the corkscrew, bottle-opener, razor-strop at- 
tachment, masculine laundry and pressing service, pin- 
cushion equipment and coat hangers to the high well- 
lighted mirror in the bathroom, how the food served in 
dining-rooms and coffee shops is planned by men cooks 
and dietitians for the masculine palate, and how the 
trains cater to his comfort. 

Man, she declares, is largely responsible for initiating 
the silly propaganda that the world once belonged to men 
and is now being stolen by women. In this he ignores 
historical facts. 

The modern historian, using source material and not 

biased interpretations of people and events of the past, 

has found that women have not been submerged through 

2 ages as has been supposed, but oceupied positions of 
gnity and importance. 

— 932 facts”, Mrs. Richardson says, “lead directly to the 
conclusion that men created but merely 


Male Superiority, a Myth 


Tun INFLUENCE or MuN—Ixcun ann. ized in work that women had in- 
Eudora Ramsey Richardson . . . Bobbs 
Merrill Company, New York 


vented and had taught the boys and 
old men who were unfit for hunting 
and fishing.” Women initiated, de- 
veloped, and safeguarded agriculture, industry, the arts, 
medicine, and even primitive law and the ministry. 

an has created a woman of leisure by usurping her 
work and marketing modern appliances that make house- 
keeping child’s play, and is finding his handiwork expen- 
sive and not always enjoyable. The idle women are far 
from happy and this idleness which destroys their com- 
petency and their character reacts unfavorably on our 
civilization and on future generations. 

Business women, Mrs. Richardson believes, make the 
best wives because they are humane in the treatment of 
their husbands and understand how trying and fatiguing 
business can be, because they seldom have tima to spoil 
their husbands, ‘because knowing how hard it is to make 
money, they are less apt to be wild spenders, and because 
they have more opportunity to see how many poor hus- 
bands there are in the world and hence learn to appre- 
ciate their own. 

“Tt is just amazing”, she continues, “how slow people 


$1.50 


have been to realize that the economic independence of 


women means the emancipation of men.” 

She deplores the movement for protective labor legisla- 
tion for women only, believing that the women who spon- 
sor it are the tools of men who seek to take women out 
of fields in which competition exists. “The American 
Federation of Labor“, she says, “has worked in many 
States for a minimum wage that applies only to women 
and at the same time has denounced minimum wage regu- 
lation for men as tending to lower all wages.” She 
quotes William Green as saying in opposition to a pro- 

of a minimum wage law for men, “We do not wish 
the — men of this country to be in economic 

avery 

1 She t tells the story of the replacement of women by men 
in the business world during the depression, of the cam- 
paign against married women, of the propaganda that 
only men have dependents to support. She points out 
how the profit motif which men hold as sacred has been 
so overworked that it will lead us into another great war 
unless women step in to avert it. 

She concludes, however, on an optimistic note. “I be- 
lieve,” she says, “it is true that ‘the woman most worth- 
while, the homemakers and the wage-earners’, will gladly 
help correct the mischief men have been permitted to 
start. Such women agree that the world should belong 
neither to man nor woman, but that it should be a man- 
and-woman’s world. ALMA Lurz. 


Senator O'Mahoney Introduces Important 


Measure 

Certain of the most enlightened members of Congress 
approach all legislation from the standpoint of equality— 
treating men and women in industry as adults. For in- 
stance, the “Federal Incorporation Bill” (8-10), intro- 


- duced by Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, which would 


provide a system of Federal incorporation and licenses 
for the regulation of commerce among States, contains 


the following equality provision: 


“Section 5—Every license and every charter issued 
under this act shall provide— 

“(a) That no female employee who performs services 
approximately equivalent to those performed by male 
employees shall be discriminated against as to rates of 
pay, or in rights granted, or in any other manner.” 
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Congresswoman Honeyman 


Believes in Equality 


* * 


AN WOOD HONETM AN, Oregon’s new Congress- 
N woman, who is just beginning to feel at home in 
her quarters in the old House Office building, frankly asks 
why there is opposition to Equal Rights. . 

“As a member of Congress, Mrs, Honeyman says, “I 
came to Washington asking equal recognition for women 
with men, and I believe that equal recognition calls for 
sharing the disadvantages as well as the advantages.“ 

Mrs. Honeyman, charming and practical with a logic 
of reasoning that admits of no detours, but rather selects 


the direct route, fails to see any common sense in placing 


a minimum wage on a sex rather than on a job. Sh 
questions the wisdom in offering women so-calle 
“protection” that forbids them working certain hours 
at certain wages unless their male competitors likewise 


are thus restricted. She is not in favor of handicapping 


women in their efforts to make a living through passage 


of laws that do not apply with equal force to competitors. 


in the field. | 
Considering all the burdens women have successfully 
carried—she does not subscribe to the “theory” that they 
are the “weaker sex.” . | 


Circulation Appeal 


Eeuat Ricuts makes an appeal to all subscribers 
and readers to help increase its circulation, net by 
hundreds but by thousands. Our members are likewise 
members of organizations throughout the country and if 
each National Woman’s Party member will make it her 


business to become a part of the circulation campaign, 
‘Equa Ricuts will carry its message to the nation. 


Take with you to gatherings a copy of Equa. RIGHTS. 
Tell the women you know that Equa. Rieuts will keep 
them informed regarding the activities of women and 
particularly the national and international campaign for 
equality of women with men in all fields. Tell them that 
Equa Ricuts has the importance of an historical pub- 
lication as it records the various steps in the fight for 
equality and points the way to those women who desire to 


have a part in the campaign but whose individual efforts 


have not the effect that may be achieved by the concerted 
drive on Congress by women from every section of the 


country. Equa Ricurs is the only place you will find 


Nan Wood Honeyman is a Democrat and an ardent 1 


supporter of the Administration. The mere fact that 
she is a member of Congress, she feels, is sufficient evi- 
dence of her stand on the question of equality of women 
with men. She is seeking no favors simply because she 
happens to be a woman. She is ready to accept all the 
responsibilities of the office which she occupies, It is al- 
ready conceded that her Congressional district is in 
capable hands. 
Equality between men and women in the political and 
economic fields and under the law is a principle in which 
she firmly believes. She would not compromise with that 
principle, She would not violate it. She would make it 


secure. 


Oppose Discriminatory Bills 
Doris Stevens was the principal speaker at a meeting 
of members and friends of the National Woman's P 


held recently at the home of Mrs. John Jay White in New 
York. Mrs. Pell, National Chairman of the Woman’s 


Party, presided. Resolutions as follows were adopted: 


Wuereas more than one hundred organizations of 
women throughout the United States are on record as 
opposed to special labor laws for women only, including 
minimum wage laws, because. such legislation hinders 
women in earning a livelihood, when applying to them 
alone, and 

Wunnnas the Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared the unconstitutionality of minimum wage laws 
for women only, and in June, 1936, its decision declared 
the New York minimum wage law for women unconsti- 
tutional, and . 

_ Waerzas two minimum wage bills have been intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature, by Hon. Leon Fischel 

Hon. Irwin Steingut in the 
Assembly, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting of members and friends of 
the National Woman’s Party, held at the home of Mrs. 
John Jay White, 122 East 76th street, New York, go on 
record in opposition to the Fischel-Steingut minimum 
wage bills unless they are amended to apply to men to 


the same extent that they apply to wo and be 
232 ey apply men, it 


generations. 


the information you desire. 

Women of the United States do not realize the dangers 
confronting them. Thinking women are exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to stem the tide threatening to en- 
gulf them. Many of them do not know that by not being 
informed and through complete misunderstanding they 
are giving aid and comfort to the enemy, and lending 
their support to legislation designed to shackle them for 


Every college, every library in the United States 


should be a subscriber to Equant Rieuts. Make it your 


business to call it to their attention. You are a part of 


the circulation campaign for Equat Rieuts, and the 


sooner you join the ranks of the active campaigners, the 
sooner women of the United States will know the part 
each can play in guaranteeing them equality under the 
law and the right to make a living unhampered by re- 


_ strictions that constantly make this either difficult or 


impossible. | 
In order that no issue may be missed, send in your 
subscription at once and lend the weight of your in- 


fluence to the publication that is carrying the banner 


raised aloft by the National Woman's Party for the free- 
dom of women. 


The dollar expended will represent a dollar invested. 


Ella Riegel Dies 


In the death of Ella Riegel, of Philadelphia, which oc- 


eurred January 20 in her apartment on the campus of 


Bryn Mawr College, the cause of women lost another 
valiant worker. A pioneer suffragist, Miss Riegel was 
in her early days an associate of the late Dr. Anna How- 


ard Shaw. 


Long a member of the Advisory Council of the National 


1 Woman's Party, Miss Riegel picketed the White House 


in the interest of Woman Suffrage and toured the United 
States with the famed prison special.” She was a 


_ staunch champion of the cause of peace, and as a friend 
of the late Marianne Hainisch, mother of the first Presi- 


dent of Austria, did much through that friendship to 


assist the meeting of the Women’s International League 


for Peace and Freedom held in Austria following the 


World War. : 


In recent years Miss Riegel had taken an active part 
in the Feminist work in the international field. Her 


last contribution was $600 given toward the important 


_ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to mem. 


bers of the New York Legislature. 


work done by Miss Doris Stevens at Buenos Ayres 
at the Inter- American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace. At that time she came to Washington to 
take charge of the office of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women while Miss Stevens was in South America. 
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